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I looked well up, I looked well down, 
I looked me all around; 

But all in vain [ sought a spot 
Where love could not be found. 


“At last I cried, ‘‘I know a place,” 
And looked into my heart; 

And there indeed I found a spot 
In which love had no part. 


But then I met with you, and now 
I look below, above, 
In heart and out, and find no place 
But is filled full of love. 
J. V. B. 


The meetirfgs at St. Louis were presided over with 
efficiency by two preachers—Rev. C. J. K. Jones, of 
Louisville, and Rev. David Utter, of Chicago, alter- 
nately. The Conference was held to its course as 
steadily, for aught we could see, as if the hands that 
held the reins belonged to a layman. 


The advance sheets of Unity Songs Resung 
upon our table give new dignity and meaning to 
familiar lines. As about the only member of the 
Unity team that is permanently neglected by the 
muse, we may be permitted to say that we are sure 
we are going to like the little book very much, and 
believe that it will endear itself to many others. A 
more extended notice of the book will be found on 
another page. 


President Livermore, in a letter to the Register 
from Meadville, well says of the retiring pastor, Rev. 
W. P. Tilden: ‘His rich spiritual experience and 
the fountains of a warm and loving heart make him 
one of the youngest and freshest of our ministers.” 
We regret very much that he could not be persuaded 
to stay in his useful work at Meadville another year; 
it was wholesome and helpful to us to have him even 
within four hundred miles of Chicago. 


We call attention to Roberts Brothers’ record, in 
our advertising columns, of Mrs. Tileston’s long 


travel among ‘‘ old flower fields of the soul.” . Such- 


collecting work as hers seems humble; but to,do well 
what any one can do poorly takes rare power; and, 
besides the joy of reverence it brings the worker, it 
puts far more readers in debt than most original 
writing can hope to do. oe in fifty cent 
ae is what the little ‘‘ Wisdom Series” means. 

e know friends to whom the world is dearer for 
her *‘ Quiet Hours ”’—a collection of religious poems 


rigpose bars Liberal Faith. And her ‘Daily Strength ” 
is perhaps the best of all the little books for one’s 
quiet moment at morning or evening. For friends 
of the right sort there is nothing choicer as a Christ- 
mas gift than the ‘‘ Sunshine of the Soul ”—another 
collection of poems—its two series bound in one, 
daintily white-covered and gold-lettered. w. c. a. 


The Western Unitarian fellowship is not so large 
as to lose the family feeling. No one can be absent 
without being missed. No vacancy was more felt at St. 
Louis than that caused by the absence of the Vice- 
president, Rev. G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee, who at 
previous sessions has presided with so much grace 
and dignity. We hope the promise that he will be 
able to return in restored health to his post in June 
wil] prove true. 


We welcome to our exchange table Zvery Other 
Sunday, the new paper of the Unitarian Sunday- 
school Society at Boston. If Sunday-schools need a 
paper, this must be very near the thing they need. 
But this pretty little paper will go to the home direct 
as willingly as by the way of the church, and a grow- 
ing number will prefer to have it take that route, so 
that the Sunday-school may stand still firmer on its 
own merits. We congratulate Brother Spaulding on 
the energy and success he represents. 


The several societies whose annual meetings have 
just been held at St. Louis last week, in accordance 
with their usual custom, will make official use of 
Unity to print their proceedings. It was impossible 
for the secretaries to bring out the annual number 
this week, so we must ask our readers to be content 
this week with our editorial comment upon the meet- 
ings and look in our next for the full transactions of 
a conference that was very largely attended by dele- 
gates from our widely separated churches. 


A contributor, in thus characterizing ‘‘ Eastern 
Unitarianism,” succeeds none the less in describin 
the Western situation: ‘It had its birthplace a 
early home in Harvard College, Boston, and Massa- 
chusetts. Here is where Unitarianism is respectable, 
staid, rich, aristocratic, popular; and yet it is really 
popular only in a few large cities, and then the 
popularity is of a worldly sort. ‘ Unitarians are such 
nice people, their social atmosphere is so winning, 
they inspire such a sense of breezy wholesomeness.’ 
But theologically they are suspected, secretly believed 
in by the very liberal orthodoxy, and yet half-pitied, 
half-envied for their unconcern for the future fire, 
and for the greatness they attach to the world they 
are living in, and the heaven they manage to get 
out of the present life. ‘QO, yes, Unitarians are 
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the very best people in the world, and if there were 
no hell to fear in the future we would all be Unita- 
rians; but they are infidels, they don’t believe any- 
thing, the Godhead of Christ, miracles, revealed relig- 


ion—all is nature, man, goodness; they are optimists, 
scientists, revolutionists, semi-pantheists, semi-fatal- 
ists.’ ‘No,’ says the orthodox, ‘we must not fellow- 
ship such F sem and, in the true meaning of 
‘popular,’ Eastern Unitarians cannot be said to be 
that. As folks they are; as church people they are 
not.” 


Mr. Robert Buchanan’s article, ‘‘ The New Bud- 
dha,” in the North American Review, revives a 
discussion aroused some years ago by the publication 
in that magazine of the ‘‘ Confessions of an Evolu- 
tionist.” The question is, Has an author any moral 
right to pretend to be his own antagonist in order to 
show the weaknesses of the antagonist’s position? 
In some pages of the poorest possible poetry Mr. 
Buchanan pretends to be a pessimist in order to show 
that men must be either pessingists or Christians. 
The result may be quite satisfactory to him; but if 
there is no better way of meeting Schopenhauer’s 


arguments than this, the case is much worse. than we 
think. 


The following is a quick response to our ‘‘ Western 
Ministers’ Institute” thought. Detroit would be a 
good place to begin, and Brother Forbush is a good 
man to make the arrangements. Next July or No- 
vember we suggest as a good time. Our columns are 
open for further suggestions looking toward the car- 
rying out of this plan: 


DEAR Unity:— Your idea of a ‘‘ Ministers’ Institute” among 
the Unitarian ministers of the West is excellent. Allthose who 
have attended the institutes in the East, especially those wey ore | 
devoted to scholarly discussion, know their great value as intel- 
lectual stimuli. Some have felt for the last few years that the 
sessions of the Western Conference have been too largely ab- 
sorbed by detail, necessary, perhaps, but not inspiring. [ am 
sure there are not a few who would hail with great satisfaction 
a gathering where thought should have precedence, and some 
of the traditions of scholarship should be revived. Let us 
come together and compare notes, bar out all questions of busi- 
ness, and try and find out what we are each thinking about. 
When and where shall the first Western Unitarian Minister’s 
Institute be held? T. B. Forsusu. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Every Conference ought to have its Book-Store 
Corner. ‘There was one at the St. Louis Conference 
just over, and at every interlude that corner had its 
tables rimmed with visitors examining and buying. 
One table was full of tracts—the two ‘‘ Unity ” series, 
long and short, with others; one was a small wilder- 
ness of Liberal Sunday-school literature—our Western 
work, with manuals from the Boston 8. 8. Society, 
and some from our English friends; on the next 
table the Colegrove Book Co. set up its Gospel booth— 
‘a Book-Shelf of the Liberal Faith,” it called the 
little libraries of twenty-eight chosen volumes which 
were offered; and then came a Free T'able, where the 
A. U. A. tracts, Unity, Hvery Other Sunday, 
Our Best Words, and other bits of bestness went 
for the taking. Four lists descriptive of these vari- 
ous publications were lying in wait in the pews, and 
these probably did the work. Some seventy books 
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were sold, and enough tracts, etc., to run the little 
business up to nearly $150. But the seeing, the 
examining, the realizing that such literature existed, 
the taking home for after-use by teachers and church- 
workers of the circulars so pointedly descriptive, is 
perhaps to be considered as still larger good. 

Why should not the State Conferences do the like 
at all their meetings? When a little more used to 
the missionary business, we shall not lose such oppor- 
tunities for missionary work. The Colegrove Book 
Co. will be glad to send such an invoice of books for 
sale as may be asked for by any Conference or church 
at prices that will probably prevent loss to those who 
dare to venture; and the Unity Publishing Commit- 
tee and the Sunday School Society will codperate as 
best they can. : 

The four descriptive circulars referred to will be 
mailed to any one upon request addressed to ‘‘ Unity 


Publishing Committee,” 135 Wabash avenue, Chi- 


cago. WwW. Cc, G. 


Perhaps nothing done or said at the conference in 
St. Louis awakened so much thought, discussion, 
earnest assent, and earnest dissent, as the Secretary’s 
report. It is evident that it plowed deep, and 
touched some pretty vital matters. The writer of 
the report could not believe that to prophecy smooth 
things, and omit the things which hada rugged face, 
was the way to help Unitarianism in the West. If 
Western Unitarianism is to surmount certain very 
grave obstacles which seem to him to stand in its 
way and seriously hinder its advance, those obstacles 
must be discovered. ‘The Secretary, therefore, not 
only spoke of his own work during the year, and the 
work of his fellow laborers, and the signs of promise 
in the Western field, some of them very bright and 
encouraging, but he also pointed out certain new de- 
partures, which, in his judgment, must be made, if 
permanent and large success is to be reached by West- 
ern Unitarianism. Among these new departures 
named, two were spoken of as most important, viz: 
one of them, a systematic and earnest movement to 
establish religious worship in all our homes, and re- 
ligious home culture among all our children; and the 
other,an arresting of the tendency, fora few years past 
so strong among us, to found our churches and con- 
ferences upon a simple ethical instead of theistic or 
Christian basis. ‘The issue was brought out very 
distinctly: Is, or is not, a doctrinal or theological 
basis, to the extent, say, of belief in God as a 
Heavenly Father and hearer of prayer, necessary as 
a foundation for Unitarianism? ‘The Secretary urged 
that it is, and that to found our churches as churches, 
or our denomination as a denomination, upon any- 
thing less than this, is for Unitarianism in the West 
to commit slow suicide. ‘The Secretary’s full report 
will be found in next week’s Unity (the Conference 
number). Let all read it, and judge for themselves, 
regarding the truth and importance of the things it 
contains. S. 


Two of Mr. Spurgeon’s sons arej preachers. The 
father has just been telling of his delight that they 
are. We can hardly conceive of a minister who loves 


his calling that would not share the feeling. 
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The Channing Club Room was deserted last week, 
and UNritTy was left wholly to the tender mercies of 
our office editor. Everybody had gone to St. Louis, 
this year the Unitarian Jerusalem to which the faith- 
ful went up to their annual feast. Like the chosen 
of Israel, they came from the-east and the west, the 
north and the south. ‘They came singing their pil- 
grim songs joyfully and heartily. ‘The formal pro- 
gramme of the Conference was not to begin until 
‘Tuesday evening, but it was evident that the Confer- 
ence was already begun when we arrived at the 
Church of the Messiah a little before ten o’clock 
Tuesday morning. The beautiful church was al- 
ready aglow with the expectant faces; Cincinnati 
and Portland, Oregon, were recognized; Louisville 
was greeting Boulder; Cleveland was being intro- 
duced to Lawrence; Meadville was shaking hands 
with Des Moines; Chicago and St. Louis delegates, 
quite unmindful of all commercial rivalry, were in- 
terlocking arms. Arrangements had been made for 
a ministers’ meeting ‘Tuesday forenoon and afternoon, 
but this ay at division proved only a partial 
success. Itis hard to survey the ecclesiastical line 
through a Unitarian field. The lay-delegates, men 
and women, hurried to the church as soon as they ar- 
rived. ‘They were more interested in the questions 
the preachers had in hand than in seeing the city or 
doing anything else. They wanted to hear. But 
with considerable heroism the ministers succeeded in 
penning themselves in, and they found themselves 
twenty-five strong, in the ladies’ parlor, with the 
doors closed, not by a unanimous vote, against two 
or three times that numberof lay men and women in 
the social rooms below. ‘The question for the morn- 
ing discussion was that of a closer codperation be- 
tween the American Unitarian Association and the 
Western Conference, and it soon became evident that 
what was expected to bea ‘‘ burning question” was 
one that could be harmoniously settled, as the subse- 
quent action of the Conference proved. All were 
equally anxious to acknowledge the generosity and 
loyalty of the A. U. A. towards their Western interests, 
on the one hand; and on the other, to develop the self- 


reliance of our Western churches, and to strengthen | 


the executive power, ability and responsibility of the 
Conference. ‘This professional session was a profit- 
able one, leaving nothing to regret except a lurking 
sense of meanness, in the minds of some of the minis- 
ters at least, over the closed door, which was increased 
upon their going below to find that the excluded laity, 
like Mary’s lamb, had “lingered patiently about 
until the preachers did appear; ” and then they all 
partook of the first of the four noon-day meals, which 
the ladies of St. Louis served with a bounty as lavish 
as was the grace and geniality with which it was 
given. Inthe afternoon the ministers concluded to 
‘give it up,” and not try to be exclusive any longer, 
and the question as to ‘‘ How to find and to train 
young men and women for our ministry ” was con- 
sidered in the main audience room, ‘with a large au- 
dience present, and really Mr. Utter and Mr. Clute 
opened the discussion insuch a way as to give one of 


the most important sessions of the Conference before 
the Conference began. ‘There was more of prophecy 
and practical recognition of the fact that we were just 
entering upon a work the magnitude and importance of 
which is but feebly apprehended by the most prophetic 
among us, and that our present instrumentalities are 
as inadequate even to the existing religious needs and 
opportunities of this great country as is a kit of 
ladies’ garden tools inadequate to the agricultural 
needs of a Kansas farmer. 


The Conference Sermon by Brother Copeland, of 
Omaha, in the evening, was listened to by a large 
audience, and it was of the kind needed for such 
occasions,—a kindling word upon the abiding ele- 
ments of religion, prophetic and undogmatic: ‘‘ Let 
there be light,” the divine command for all times 
and places, and the test of all revelations. ‘The 
absence of President Moulton was regretted by all, 
but Secretary Sunderland gave the fitting word of 
greeting to the delegates assembled, and J. 8. Gar- 
land, Esq., President of the Board of Trustees of the 
Church of the Messiah, gave cordial and eloquent 
welcome to the Conference, on behalf of a church 
that, as he said, “‘ For over fifty years has been a 
church of true beneficence and a representative of 
freedom, fellowship and character in religion.” On 
Wednesday morning the venerable and venerated 
voice of Dr. Eliot led a devotional meeting full of 
tenderness and reverence. At ten o’clock the Con- 
ference got to work and the session was consumed 
with the reports of Secretary, Treasurer, Publishing 
Committee and state workers. The experiment of 
returning to the custom of many years ago of listening 
to individual reports from the various State secre- 
taries and missionaries, proved as heretofore but par- 
tially successful. They were presented at varying 
length and in different degrees of efficiency, so that 
the symmetry and relative importance of the work was 
lost. ‘Too much time was consumed and the Con- 
ference failed to receive that unitary view of the 
entire field that is desirable. The Secretary’s report 
showed a year of untiring and efficient activity on the 
part of himself and his associate workers. It also 
gave him an opportunity of dwelling at some length 
upon what he considered some dangerous tenden- 
cies in the Conference. The afternoon gave to the 
Conference a trilogy on ‘‘ Worship in Relation to 
the Individual, the Church and the Home,” discussed 
respectively by Brothers Howland, Blake and Gan- 
nett, which made as profound and helpful an im- 
pression, we are inclined to believe, as any papers 
ever read before the Western Conference. The 
Conference stood that afternoon on the Mount of 
Transfiguration: it was a refutation of the visionless 
estimate too often made of the Liberal faith,—that 
it has not in it the possibilities of vital piety. 
UNITY is glad to yield its claims to these papers that 
they may the more promptly appear and be accessible 
to the much larger audience in the columns of The 
Christian Register. Arrangements have been made 
for their prompt re-appearance in a little book, 
which we hope will find wide circulation. Wednes- 
day night occurred the one disa»pointment of the 
prograrhme in the non-appearance of John Fiske, 
whose word on “ Religion and Evolution” was eagerly 
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looked for. An unexpected illness compelled him 
to send his regrets instead of bringing his word, but 
the Conference was too much absorbed in its work to 
be seriously affected even by this disappointment. The 
work went steadily on. ‘Thursday morning was spent 
in Committee Rooms and in meetings of the Women’s 
Conference and the officers of our State Conferences. 


| 


three ‘‘ W. U’s.” which this year are to be led for- 
ward to slow, hard, but prophetic work under the 
respective presidency of Joseph Shippen, Esq., Mrs. 
EK. A, West, and Rev. J. Vila Blake; and the secre- 
taryship of Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Miss Frances Le 
Baton, and Mrs. E. T. Leonard. 
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Thursday afternoon was the Executive Session, 
where the business of the Conference received care- 
ful attention. The closer union sought for between 
east and west was most happily and unanimously 
secured by the election of the Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association as one of the Direc- 
tors of the Western Conference, by instructing the 
Directors to provide for the official representation of 
the Western Conference at the annual meetings of 
the A. U. A. by the payment of a sum of not less 
than ten dollars to its Treasurer annually, and by 
inviting the Association to use the Secretary of the 
Western Conference as its Western agent whenever 
such service will increase the efficiency of its West- 
ern activities; in consideration of which the Western 
Board undertakes to administer any funds that may 
be intrusted to it for the general work by the Asso- 
ciation. 

In the election of a secretary the strength of the 
spiritual fibre of the Western Conference was again 
beautifully exemplified and the fellowship of the 
spirit was shown to be stronger than a fellowship of 
dogma. The committee, being informed by Mr. 
Sunderland of his desire to retire from the secretary- 
ship, put in nomination Rev. A. M. Judy, of Daven- 
port; but in open conference Mr. Sunderland was 
constrained to reconsider his decision. ‘This led to 
an earnest but thoroughly kindly consideration of 
some of the fundamental principles involved in the 
basis of the Western Conference and in the strictures 
upon the same made in the Secretary’s report the 
day before. And for the first time in many years in 
the history of the Western Conference, there was an 
opportunity for the Conference to divide itself on a 
theological line, but the Conference would not divide, 
simply because it held then, as it has for years, such 
lines to be of subordinate importance. r. Sunder- 
land was elected by means of the cordial support and 
leadership of those from whose opinion -he most 
widely differs, and he will enter ya his work for 
another year with the heartiest bac ng 9 the most 
radical members of the Conference, because they 
recognize in him a consecrated and efficient worker. 

Perhaps the most hopeful feature of the whole 
week was found in the added interest in, and the 
consequent increased dignity of, the meeting of the 
Sunday-school Society. Coming as it did on Friday 
morning, when every one was very tired, still the 
attendance was very large and the proceedings of an 
exceedingly interesting character. But we have 
already overrun our limits. We hope we have said 
just enough to secure on the part of each reader an 
interested reading of the official issue of UNITY next 
week. Suffice it for the present to say, UNITY comes 
back to its work more persuaded than ever of the 
vitality of the interests it represents. It loves not 
only the work but the workers more than ever, and 


Contributed Alrticles, 


it pledges itself anew to a hearty co0peration of the 


A CALL TO SPRING. 


Where art thou, —v Spring? 
E’en while my song | sing 
Thou should’st be with us. 


QO, could’st thou only see 
What welcome waiteth thee, 
In field and forest. 


Art held by winter fast, 
And hast not power to cast 
Off his rude shackles? 


Too long has been his reign, 
Summon thy fairy train, 
Charge him to loose thee. 


Come to thy woodland bower, 
Green grass and op’ning flower 
Will spring to greet thee. 


Red-vested troubadour 
Hath left a sunny shore, 
That he may cheer thee. 


Blue-coated minstrelsy 
Waiteth impatiently 
For thy glad coming. 


Sweet are the songs they sing, 
As on impatient wing 
Gaily they flutter. 


Sweet—that a lover’s notes . 
May burst from feathered throats, 
Is there a doubter? 


Did ever regal ear, 
In ancient ages hear 
Music diviner? 


Unto each human life 
With all its joy and strife, 
Come, with renewing. 


Breathe o’er each new-made grave, 
Till the green grasses wave, 
Like victory’s banner. 


Come with thy healing balm, 
To the sick chamber—calm 
All who are restless. 
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Breathe o’er each buried ho 
Till some bright flower all bee 
With its peace message. 


Unto each gladsome heart 
Come, and thy store impart 
Of joy and beauty. 


Lovers are walking near, 
Hast thou no wish to hear 
What they are saying? 


If magic be thine art, 
Unto such lives impart 
Strength to be faithful. 


Plead with the tempted heart, 
That as the green blades start 
From the dry grasses, 


So from sin’s death and gloom 
New life may rise and bloom, 
And that forever. 


Nobler than warrior’s claim 
Is the undying fame 
Of souls victorious. 


ELLA F. STEVENS. 
CLEVELAND, April 10, 1885. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S SAUL. 


BY MRS. L. J. BLATTNER, 


James Russel! Lowell tells us that ‘‘ there is only 
one thing better than tradition, and that is the 
original and eternal life out of which tradition takes 
its rise.” And Matthew Arnold says, ‘‘ The grand 
power of poetry is its interpretive power, by which I 
mean not a power of drawing out in black and white 
an explanation of the mystery of the universe, 
but the power of so dealing with things as to 
awaken in us a wonderfully full, new and intimate 
sense of them and of our relation with them.” 
Browning fully recognizes these truths and takes the 
simple record. And it came to pass, when the evil: 
spirit from God was upon Saul, that David took a 
harp and played with his hand ; so Saul was refreshed 
and was well, and the evil spirit departed from him; 
and gives us in its place the awakening of the soul 
to consciousness of self and of the divine, through 
the vitalizing influence of love. 

I think we feel, in reading the beautiful lines of 
this poem, that our interest as spectators of a drama 
of a time long gone by is lost in the love and pity 
that fills our hearts, no¢ for Saul of old, but for all 
soul-isolation of which he seems the symbol. It 
matters little whether the characters presented to us 
are in strict accordance with the old version, the 
interest to ws must center in the method that David 
—impelled by the contemplation of the highest ideal 
to which love can rise—pursues to rescue Saul from 
the madness that possesses him. 


With a few strokes of his pen the poet outlines 


his subject and shows us Saul shrouded in darkness | 


so intense that to him the world is as naught, and 
et this physical night surrounding him is not as 
lack as 1s the darkness of his soul, shut out from 
all communion with the divine above or arownd him. 
‘‘ Saul blackest of all.” But with the entrance of 
David, ‘‘God’s child,” fresh from nature—where 
‘‘a light of laughing flowers along the grass is 
spread,” and, above all, fresh from prayer to the 
‘‘God of his fathers, which has lifted him up to the 
divine spirit of love,” a sunbeam bursts through the 
tent-roof, the first ray of light or warmth to reach 
Saul. David, intent upon rescuing Saul, sees that 
mind, and heart, and soul of the latter, weary of 
conflict, have sunk into stupor, and begins his task 
by a g tunes familiar to the sheep at folding-time, 
peaceful and soothing, and proceeds to play such as 
influence various animals, passing on to the music of 
the reapers, the funeral dirge, the marriage chant, to 
martial strains, in all of which he appeals to the 
purely instinctive side of man’s nature, that instinct 
which he shares with dumb animals,— 


‘*God made all the creatures and gave them his love and our fear, 
To give sign we and they are his children, one family here,” 


and finally reaches the highest instinct in man’s 
nature, that possessed by man alone of God’s 
creatures, when he plays the chorus of the Levites 
approaching the altar. Here he pauses, for Saul, 
even in the darkness that shrouds him, groans; 
the soul shudders on confronting the height from 
which it had fallen. 

As yet, this is the only sign of awakening, so 
David resumes his harp, and to the inanimate voice 
of the instrument, to the merely emotional side of 
music, adds the quickening impulse of song, of 
words that speak to the consciousness of man, and 
now follows a beautiful strain of praise of the con- 
sciousness of living. ‘‘Oh! the wild joysof living!” 
Again, 
‘‘ How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to employ 
All the heart, and the soul, and the senses, forever in joy!” 


Here we no longer have the purely instinctive 
life shared with the dumb creatures, but in 
its place, a life, physical though it be, for the 
most part conscious of its strength, its power, 
its beauty. Note the difference between the song of 
the aged mother in giving up her dearest treasure,— 
Let one more attest: ‘‘I have lived, seen God’s hand 
through a life-time, and all was for best,” with the 
despairing ‘‘Oh! would we might keep thee, my 
brother,” of the preceding lines. 

David goes still one step farther. Having sung of — 
the joys of existence shared by all men, Saul’s place 
as a leader among men, as a ruler of a people, is even 


y|on a higher plane, and life to him is of greater im- 


port and value. Here he calls the name of the king 
who starts at the word, again realizes his individual- 
ity, becomes conscious of himself and of his sur- 
roundings, but remains inactive, passive, ‘‘as the 

allid sunsets in autumn.” And David wonders how 

e isto sustain what song hasrestored. He feels that 
the emotional merely will no longer suffice, and re- 
calls former reflections on ‘‘the prudence that keeps 


what man strives for,” and forthwith soars to a higher 
plane, when he sings: 
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‘Yea, my king, 
Thou dost well in rejecting mere comforts that spring 
From — mere mortal life held in common by man and by 
rute, 
In our flesh grows the branch of this life, in our sow/ it bears 
fruit.” 
And he sings of action, of the immortality of the 
‘‘ Deed.””’ And it is here, I think, the resemblance to 
Faust becomes most apparent. And even now, in 
proffering Saul all that fame or fond memory can 
give, he feels that his work is still incomplete, and 
aglow with the love that fills all his being, he flings 
aside his harp and rises to°the grand climax of the 
poem, conscious not only of this great love, but con- 
scious of its divine origin, of its omnipotence. 


‘Tis not what man does which exalts him, but what man 
would do.” 


In so recognizing the nature of Divine love, he 
transcends his own incompleteness, ‘‘ seeks his flesh 
in the godhead and finds it, and in this very failure 
of his individual effort to do all for Saul, realizes 
the highest form of love, the union of the Divine and 
human, and shows Saul 7’he Christ, and so finds 
success, the granting of his prayer in the exaltation 
of this prayer, the realization of his ideal in its incar- 
nation. 

Then follows a tender passage of David’s return 
home through scenes familiar, yet alive with a new 
beauty, throbbing with the same love that fills his 
own bosom, a beauty new to him because never 
before comprehended, but old in its existence. The 
same beautiful law and love throughout the world, 
and the poem closes with a soft cadence, melting 
away as the sweet strains of David’s harp in a “ dy- 
ing, dying fall.” 


JAMES AND LUCRETIA MOTT—LIFE AND 
LETTERS. 


Under this title Houghton, Miffllm & Co. lately 
published a volume of considerable value to libraries 
welcoming new details of the early anti-slavery strug- 
gle in America. Besides its importance as a book of 
reference in this behalf, and a special interest to 
members of the Society of Friends and to promoters 
of the women’s movement, it has the usual attraction 
of the modest biography for those who know little 
of its subjects or of the historical significance of 
their lives. Lucretia (Coffin) Mott, for the interest 
attaches largely to her, was in later life a member of 


the liberal er Hicksite body of Friends, and with her 


husband, James Mott, resided near Philadelphia. 

Of a Nantucket family which numbers Franklin 
among its descendants, she showed the independence 
of mind without the fertility, strength, or versatility, 
and also without the politic wisdom of her celebrated 
kinsman. She belonged rather to the school of those, 
of one of whom (Sumner) it was said, *‘ he was a cat 
without smellers.” Policy seems to have had little 
part in her counsels, and her adopted motto, ‘‘ Truth 
for authority, not authority for truth,” at one and 
the same time menaced the doctrines of conservative 
people in the fields of slavery, religion, and women’s 
rights. In this respect she was, perhaps, with all 


her limitations, the woman of broadest view of any 
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of her time, and it is difficult to fix upon a man who, 
in all these departments of social order, shows a like 
record of correct judgment and unflinching advocacy. 
In the latter respect she was aided by a - of clear- 
ness and power in public speaking allied to oratory. 
‘*T cannot say she was eloquent,” said a lawyer 
accustomed to the speaking of women Friends. ‘I 
suppose by the rules she was not; but I liked to 
listen to her better than to any woman I| ever heard.” 

She addressed the ‘‘ National Anti-Slavery Society,” 
of Philadelphia, in 1833; was president of the first 
women’s anti-slavery society formed soon thereafter, 
and attended the general conference of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society of London in 1840, 
but was rejected with other women delegates, amon 
whom was the wife of Wendell Phillips. Of this 
World’s Convention, the Dublin Weekly Herald said: 
‘Opinions differed materially as to whether Clarkson, 
Buxton, O’Connell, Garrison, ‘Thompson, Sturge or 
Birney were the greatest men, but nobody doubted 
that Lucretia Mott was the d/ioness of the convention. 
She is a thin, petite, dark-complexioned woman of 
about fifty years of age. She has striking intellectual 
features, and bright, vivacious eyes. ‘This lady has 
the enviable celebrity of being one of the most 
undaunted, consistent, able and indefatigable friends 
of the slave.” 

At the great public meeting held shortly after the 
convention in Glasgow, for the purpose of giving a 
reception to the American delegates, Garrison con- 
cluded his speech by saying that he could not forego 
the opportunity of saying a few words in reference to 
Lucretia Mott. She was the first woman who gave 
him the right hand of fellowship when he came out 
of prison, and she stood by him in many perils and 
dangers. He was deeply indebted to her under God 
for the measure of perseverance he had been enabled 
to bear on the cause. 

A careful reading of the volume will show that 
these testimonials of the time were scarcely over- 
wrought, and will also disclose pleasant pictures of a 
happy and useful domestic life. The volume of 566 

ages, with a comprehensive index, contains letters 
rom Wm. Howitt and Daniel O’Connell, and is 
enriched by several portraits of the Mott’s, and illus- 
trations of their country homes. 
C. H. BR. 


KILLING CHRIST TO KEEP A HOLY DAY. 


The Jews who had just crucified Christ were very 
anxious that one of their traditions should not be 
violated in crucifying him on the Sabbath. After 
doing the most villainous act in history they became 
sensitive lest it should be done contrary to their re- 
ligion. St. John thus spoke of the scrupulousness 
and of their conduct thereunder: ‘‘ The Jews there- 
fore, because it was the preparation, that the bodies 
should not remain upon the cross on the Sabbath 


oar (for that Sabbath day was an high day) besought 
Pilat 


e that their legs “x be broken, and that they 
might be taken away. ‘Then came the soldiers and 
brake the legs of the first and of the other which was 
crucified with him. But when they came to Jesus 
and saw he was dead already, they brake not his legs; 
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but one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, 
and forthwith came thereout blood and water.” ‘This 
isa striking commentary on religious observance at 
the expense of common morality. Men could kill 
Christ who were too punctilious about ceremony to 
let him expire on a “‘ high day.” They could break 
his legs but they could not break the Sabbath. They 
meant to keep their tradition if they had to brutally | 
outrage three bodies to do so. Rather than take) 
any risk that the observance of a holy day should be 
marred they had a spear thrust in the side of Jesus; 
and when the blood and water flowed out assuring 
them that he was dead, their consciences were at rest 
and they could piously go on with their devotions. 
This is religion rioting in rascalitv: killing Christ 
quickly in order to get him out of the way of profan- 


ing a church holy day; breaking two men’s legs so as | 
The Jews might | 


not to profane their ceremonies. 
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UNITY SONGS RESUNG.* 
Poetry is read by two classes of people. First, 


those who read it for the sake of saying they have 
read it; who judge of it with the intellect, analyze 
it, label it and lay it away on the library shelf. This 
class, although small by comparison with the great 
mass who never read poetry at all, is nevertheless 
uite a large one. If poetry had no other readers 
hen these, however, there would be slight need that 
any should be published; indeed their cold and criti- 
cal attitude ‘does already give sign of reacting on 
poetic productiveness. 

Fortunately, however, there is anotherclass. This 


have said: “‘ We have killed three men; let us now|\is made up of those who read poetry because they 


go to divine service.” They had hardly finished their | 
butchery when they thought of the duties of the tem-_ 
ple. It was like the assassins of the night of Barthol-. 
omew, who went immediately from their murders 
to mass; or like the burglar, who having robbed a) 
pantry refused to eat the meat stolen because it was) 
Friday. Many could kill Jesus without ascruple who. 


would scruple to let him han 


on Sunday. ‘The day 


must be observed, no matter what becomes of the man. | : é 
There are thieves too good to steal on Ash Wednes- and dearer with closer acquaintance. ‘l'hese are the 
day, and murderers who would not kill in church. | 
The slaying of a man they could easily get over, but 
not the profaning of the sanctuary. ‘To kill Jesus; 
seems not as bad as to let him “‘ remain on the cross 


on the Sabbath day.” ‘To break living legs on Satur-_ 


day is not as bad to them as to let a dead man hang 
on Sunday. ‘This class can make away with life to 
keep a custom and add horror to crucifixion in order 
to prevent profanation to ceremony. ‘They hurried 
up the death of Jesus lest he should die at the wrong 
time, and added fresh cruelty that they might have 


are stirred by it; because their pulses are soothed 
or quickened by its tender sympathies; their outlook 
widened by its spiritual vision; their hearts made 
strong for ‘‘ the dreary intercourse of daily life” by 
its revelations of the ideal. The poet’s words linger 
in their minds because his thought has sunk into 
their souls; they recur to them again and again as 
one returns many times to a beautiful picture ora 
lovely prospect in nature, the charm growing deeper 


true poetry lovers, and it is they who, more than any 
others, furnish a saving hope that our literature is 


not to become entirely utilitarian and materialistic as 


is charged so often. 

To this small but high company, Unity Songs 
Resuny addresses itself. Pedants will not care for 
it, because there are no great names to talk about; 
with the exception of Hattie Tyng Griswold and El- 
la Wheeler Wilcox there are none who can even be 
called ‘* professional ” by reason of having published 
their own verses; ambitious talkers and club-folk will 


more sanctity in their worship. Thus many men in| not seek it, because it does not concern itself with 


almost every age have been slain or mangled for the 
purposes of the church; that its creeds might not be 
disbelieved, that schism might not occur, that a 
ceremony might not be profaned or a rite neglected. 
Millions of Bohemians were killed or banished because 
of a dispute about the cup in the eucharist. The 
church could not see that the eucharist might better 
be destroyed than men; but thought it better to kill 
Christ than profane the Sabbath by letting him live 
till its hours should commence. Millions of butch- 
erles have been perpetrated through the dark ages 
without scruple on account of scrupulousness about 
ceremonies. Jesus was being constantly mangled to 
prevent a holy day from being profaned. Breaking 
legs and thumbs and necks was resorted to to prevent 
the breaking of traditional customs. Thrusting a 
spear in the side of Jesus became a common prepara- 
tion for devotional rites. Since Pilate’s time many 
zealots have sought to enforce the decrees of the 
Inquisition by getting somebody to kill somebody in 
order to preserve “some church formality. .It was 


killing Jesus to keep the Sabbath, and breaking legs 
to preserve whole the church or its observances. 
AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


weighty problems or dramatic portrayals; but the peo- 
oy who delight in Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, or 

rs. Tileston’s Quiet Hours, or Sunshine in the 
Soul, will do well to add to their list Unity Songs 
Resung. It will take truly high rank even in such 
good company. 

As might be supposed, since twenty-eight different 
authors are represented, it addresses itself to many 
moods of mind. Perhaps the most frequent note is 
that of trust, resignation, and prayer under pain and 
loss. ‘* Green Pastures and Still Waters,” ‘‘ Not as 
I Will,” ‘‘ Pain,” ‘‘The Heart Prayer,” are some of 
the most beautiful. Of very rare loftiness are two 
poems touching the future life. The point of view 
is one with which Browning readers are familiar: 


‘* Let it but resemble 
Earth myself have known! No bliss that’s finer, fuller, 
Only bliss that lasts.”’ 


(Browning’s Ferishtah’s Fancies, p. 52.) 
Not unworthy to be set beside any of the Browning 


passages, we have this from Alice Williams Brother- 
ton :— 


*Unity Sonas ReEsunG. Compiled by C. H. K. Chi : The 
| Colegrove Book Company. 188. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 159. $1.25. 
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‘*Or will the heavenly scene 

Be such as here we know? 

The heavenly mansions be 
Perchance not all aglow 

With gold, and glitter and sheen, 
But radiant with love that we 
Have known before—below! 


‘*Dear Lord, if this might be!— 
That it might be the same 
Dear home that in bygone days 
Made earth an Eden below !— 
How gladly would I go 
When the Shadow with veiled face 
Bade come ‘‘ In the King’s Name!” 
(In the King’s Name, p. 25.) 


And this by James Vila Blake:— 


‘“‘In God’s world can be no change 
That will be foreign, alien, strange 

To the humblest of his creatures; 

But everything will come with features 
Familiar, half-known before, half-seen; 


And to me, dying, death will be 
What to me, living, life hath been— 
All natural and sweet and good, 
Like any simple habitude. 
Even if I die to live no more, 
"Twill be as waves break on the shore 
That knew not their full voice before, 
And, while they think how blithe they roar, 
Sink back with music in the sea.” 
(Sursum Corda, p. 75.) 

It is difficult to make citations where readers, choos- 
ing for themselves, would differ as widely as tastes 
and temperaments differ. ‘‘His Reverie” will bea 
favorite with those attracted by sweet and fine love 
lyrics; ‘‘ Patience” and ‘‘The New Year” have an 
Emersonian quality which will charm others; but prob- 
ably almost every one will agree that the compiler 
was wise in giving the largest number of pages to the 
poems of W. C. Gannett. 

The make-up of the book is in keeping with the 
contents, and is dainty and attractive enough for a 
gift even to the most fastidious person, on any of the 
many occasions in which a book of choice poems 
seems the most’appropriate offering of friendship. 
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THE ART OF BEING A CITIZEN.—So the new Unity 
Club Leaflet (No. X.), just out, might have been 
named. It is called ‘‘The Study of Politics in Unity 
Clubs and Classes.” It is prepared by Geo. L. Fox, 
a teacher in the New Haven High School. He gives 
a few hints as to the best order and the live methods 
of studying the subject, and then a descriptive list of 
books and magazine articles to help the student; this 
list under such heads as ‘‘For Children,” ‘‘ For 
Older Classes,” ‘‘The State Government,” ‘‘ The 
Town Meeting,” ‘‘Town and City Government,” 
“The National Government,” ‘‘ Political Ethics,” 
**Civil Service Reform,” etc. Publishers’ names and 
prices are inserted. ‘‘The Society for Political 
Education” is described. The Leaflet is thus made 
very valuable to the class-leader or public librarian. 
If less for the librarian and more for. the class itself, 
less a list and more a crisp stimulant, it might have 
been still better. 7 

Unity clubs and Sunday afternoon classes, plan- 
ning now their next year’s courses, would do well 
to examine the little pamphlet. No class work more 
useful for a dozen earnest twenty-year-old boys and 


girls than on this subject; no teaching work more 
sure to reward its leader with the sense of possible 
result. The Leaflet grew out of the needs of such a 
class among the young men in fo Church, St. 
Paul. Price, 10 cents. Unity Publishing Com- 
mittee, 135 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


W. Cc. G, 


PARADISE FounpD—By Wm. F.. Warren. This work, 
which is attracting much attention, is further de- 
fined upon the title page as ‘‘ A Study of the Prehis- 
toric World,” and is written to establish the claim 
of the North Pole as the cradle of the human race. 
The author, who is president of Boston University, 
has prepared his work with great care, as is evident 
from the copious table of contents, a complete index, 
and the original illustrations which help to convey his 
meaning to the reader. The book is dedicated 
‘with friendly permission,” to Professor Max Miil- 
ler, which at least indicates the scholarly rank of the 
writer and does something to establish his claim 
to an attentive hearing. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. W. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


How SnHovutp I Pronounce? By William Henry Phyfe. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 1885. Square 18mo, pp. 305. $1.25. 

A CritTIcaL ANALYsISs OF DRUMMOND’S NATURAL LAW IN THE 
SPIRITUAL WORLD: with a reply to some of its conclu- 
sions. By E. C. Larned. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 
Co. 1885. Paper, pp. 46. 
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BED-TIME. 


Is it really true, 
Sweethearts, that you 
Would like to sit up as the old folks do? 


Don’t you know, bright eyes, 
To be healthy and wise, 
It is ‘early to bed and early to rise”? 


What does the sun 
When the day is done, 
And his long and shining race is run? 


He does what’s best; 
He sinks to rest . 
On a bed of flowers in the glowing west. 


And the crescent moon 
- Of a night in June, : 
Does she think her bedtime comes too soon? 


Though we see her float 
Like a fairy boat, 
She’s gone before the first whippoorwill’s note. 


But when it is right 
hat we should have light, 


The man in the moon stays up all night.) 
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In the forest deep 
The birds are asleep 
Before the stars have begun to peep. 


On the flowers, too, 
With the twilight dew, 
Sleep falls, and tints each one anew. 


And, as daylight dies, 
To your little eyes 
May a quiet sleep bring a sweet surprise. 


So when night is done, 

And the day’s begun, 

You'll be fair as the flowers and bright as the 
sun. ANNA M. PRATT. 
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GLIMPSES OF CHILDHOOD. 


“A child's ignorance is more charming than man’s knowledge.” — 
EMERSON. 


Who can look back on by-gone years and not wish 
occasionally for a magic curtain to drop on the pres- 
ent, revealing, asit unfolds, the happy pleasures and 
childish innocence of former years? Look at the 
children around you and you will find the magic cur- 
tain, magic indeed in this respect, that instead of 
dropping slowly down before your wondering eyes, it 
is growing up, unfolding and expanding some new 
beauty or exposing some well-remembered fault. 
What pleasure to note the many wonders of this all- 
revealing scene! What innocence in the sweet child 
face, what purity in the clear child eyes! 

As year ao year the youthful form and budding 
mind develop, we see the broadest page of human 
nature, whereon is traced its many virtues in the 
bright sunlight of unrestrained truth, !nnocence, 
purity, and the opposite vices in the dark shadows 
of cunning deceit, selfishness or passion. No feeling 
is disguised. 
shown in the truthful eyes, expressed by the artless 
lips, no matter in what company or what place. 

‘* Aren’t you ever going home, Miss Brown?” from 
alittle four-year-old to the young lady caller of whom 
at that moment she was tired. How many truth- 
loving ‘‘grown up” individuals would ever succumb 


to the temptation of being candid under similar cir-' 


cumstances? 

Note this mixture of generosity and selfishness: 
‘‘Mamma, haven’t you any aunt Mary?” ‘No, 
dear, I never had an aunt Mary.” ‘‘ Well, then, 
mamma, I’ll give you mine. Won’t that be nice?” 
and the formal gift was accompanied by a fond caress. 


A few days after, hearing her speak of ‘‘my aunt. 


Mary,” Linterrupted her with—‘‘ Oh, but you have 


given her to me, and you haven’t any aunt Mary.” | 


The look of grieved astonishment was quickly fol- 
lowed by one of innocence and joy as she lovingly 
laid her face against my cheek and solved the diffi- 
culty by saying: ‘* But, mamma, I was only guessing 
about it when I gave her to you, and I must have her 
back again.” 

The receptive faculties are early awake to receive 
and retain both fair and foul pictures, whether of 
deeds, actions or words, and yet how hard to be 
proper examples before these little Argus-eyed ob- 


What comes into the little head is| 


servers! How many unconscious slips are noticed 
and reproduced! ‘‘Oh, mamma, I hate to wait so 
long before I get big! I wish I could grow fast!” 
exclaimed four-year-old Jessie. ‘* Well, my dear, 
wishing won’t do any good. You must be satisfied 
to grow a little every day.” A few days later my fire 
was low, and knowing the necessity of a little tact, I 
said: ‘‘] wish I had a good little girl to get some 
chips.” ‘‘ Well, mamma, wishing won’t do any 
good,” was the dignified and decisive answer. 

And yet as the curtain still rises we see only the 
traits and characteristics of our own childhood—of 
all humanity, for ‘‘ this is the porcelain clay of hu- 

recalls a bright spot 


man kind.” 
Each childish pleasure onl 
in our own lives. Each atah igvens prank takes us 
back to our own fun-loving years, and a reprimand, 
be it never so loving, in thoughtful moments, will 
prick the vein of sympathy till the tender channels 
overflow. We live over again singular experiences,’ 
and if we could peer through the crusty shell of years, 
into the inner rooms of the average ‘“‘ grown up” 
soul, we might find a heart throbbing in unison with 
childish hearts, and longing for the innocence, free- 
dom and happiness of childhood. 
NELLIE V. ANDERSON. 


SNAILS AS BAROMETERS. 


A writer in the Cincinnati Hngutrer, treating of 
the habits of different animals before a rain, says 
that he knows of no surer way of predicting the 
changes in the weather than by observing the habits 
of the snail. | . 

Perhaps the readers of LirrLe Unity would like 
to know what the tiny creature does before a storm, 
so that Mr. Snail may serve as a barometer during 
the picnic season, when it is so important that we 
choose a bright day for our outing. Well, first, we 
are told that it is suspicious of a storm to find him 
abroad toall. He differs from boys and girls, in that 
he chooses the fine weather to stay at home. Two 


days before a rain he comes out for his promenade, 
which he usually makes up the stems of plants, or 
the body of atree. If the rain is going to be a hard 
one, he gets on the sheltered side of the leaf, but if 
a short rain, he places himself on the outside. - Cer- 
tain species of snails are yellow before a rain, and 
blue after it. One kind indicates rain by holes and 
protuberances, which rise as large tubercles. These 
begin to show themselves ten days before the rain. 
At the end of the tubercle there is a pore which 
opens when the rain comes, to absorb the moisture. 


This little fellow would be of importance as a weather 
indicator; he gives his information so long before- 
hand, we should have ample time to make our 
arrangements. But if we should not all be fortunate 
enough to find a snail in our walks to consult during 
the summer months, we can easily find a colony of 
busy ants, whose habits we can study. If we find 
them hurrying and scurrying around, running hither 
and yon, we had better defer the picnic. A practice 
of closely observing the habits of animals would 
teach us many things worth knowing, and be a 
source of pleasure and profit. A. L. Pe 
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As Secretary of the Western Unitarian Conference 
I recommend to all our western churches the adop- 
tion of the following Bond of Union. Not that I care 
for this, or any other form, as a form; but I feel 
sure that it is important for our churches to have 
some distinct basis which all may understand, and 
upon which we may all definitely build, and the fol- 
lowing seems to me in every way admirable. It 
originated with Rev. Charles G. Ames, of Phila- 
delphia, and has been adopted by his church, the 
churches of Mr. Dole, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., Mr. 
Slicer, of Providence, R. I., Mr. Wendte of Newport, 
and others: } 


BOND OF UNION, 


‘© In the love of truth and in the spirit of Jesus 


Christ, we join for the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of man.” 


J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


THERE are over thirty Jewish synagogues, and 
100,000 Jews in New York city. 


REPORTS come saying Prof. Huxley is in feeble 
health, and has been compelled to cease work. 


THE Catholic Church of the United States has 
one cardinal, fourteen archbishops, and sixty-one 
bishops. 


THE last Christian Register contains an able and 


a suggestive sermon from Rey. C. W. Wendte on 
‘*Why do not People go to Church?” 


Rev. GreorGE A. THAYER, of Cincinnati, began 
last Sunday a series of four Sunday morning sermons 
on ‘*‘ Man’s Origin and Destiny.” 1. ‘‘ Whence Came 
Man, and by what Road?” 2, “ Why Here; the 
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Human and the Divine Aim?” 3. “The Powers 
which Shape Him.” 4, ‘‘ His Future in Time and 
Eternity.” 


A MEXICAN railway company is said to have bought 
for fuel three hundred wooden images of Catholic 
saints. ‘Thus superstition perishes by fire. 


Rev. J. H. Crooxer, of Madison, remained in St. 
Louis over Sunday, ana preached for Mr. Snyder. 
Rev. J. L. Dudley supplied the Madison pulpit. 


THE present Pope, since the beginning of his pon- 
tificate, has founded five archiepiscopal and twenty- 
three episcopal sees, and created thirty-five cardinals. 


THE Pope has written to the Catholic bishops in 
England to publish the instructions of the Propa- 
ganda against the education of Catholics in English 
universities. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, who never loses an op- 
portunity to do good to her fellow human beings, has 
recently been raising money for the sick and wounded 
British soldiers in the Soudan. 


‘*'TWENTY-FIVE Sermons of ‘I'wenty-five Years” 
is the title of a volume of discourses by Wm. J. 
Potter, which will be issued this month from the 
press of George H. Ellis, Boston. 


THE sum of 12,000 rupees has been subscribed to 
create a memorial to the late Keshub Chunder Sen, 
the Theistic prophet of India. It is not decided 
yet, however, what form the memorial shall take. 


Rev. THomas J. VAN Ness, of Denver, Colorado, 
is delivering a course of sermons on ‘‘ The Bible,” 
which are attracting considerable attention and are 
appearing in print in the Denver 7’ribune-Repub- 
lican. 


THE Methodists estimate an addition of forty 
thousand members to their churches in the Western 
states during the past three months, and the Presby- 
terians claim twenty-five thousand additions within 
the same period. 


THOUGHTFUL readers will have to look far before 
they find anything more suggestive than Dr. Thomas 
Hill’s article in the May Unitarian Review, on ‘* The 
Unseen Real,” or the invisible forces which underlie 
the visible world. 


RECENT canvassings made in Minneapolis, Minn., 
reveal the fact, that of the 391 owners and officers of 
the 82 largest business concerns of that city, 286 are 
professing Christians, 94 are favorable to Christianity, 
and 11 are opposed to it. 


Says the London Christian Life: ‘‘ There are 
Buddhists. in St. Louis, and they are talking of 
building a temple to worship in, as the Paris Bud- 
dhists have done.” Have our St. Louis friends heard 
of this interesting bit of news? 


JAMES MARTINEAU, of England, our most emin- 
ent living Unitarian, has just passed his eightieth 
birthday. Yet only within the past year he has 


given to the world the greatest book of his life, 
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‘Types of Ethical Theory ”; and we are told that he is 
at work upon another equally important, upon the 
Philosophy of Religion, which he hopes to complete 
before he has finally to lay down his pen. 


Des Moines, Iowa’s capital city, one year ago had 
sixty saloons, paying $60,000 license into the city treas- 
ury. Now it does not contain a single open dram- 
shop. That looks as if prohibitory laws may have 
some effect, even in large towns. 


WHat seems to be reliable authority places the 
number of evangelical preachers in this country at 
76,760, the congregations at 126,109, and the com- 
municants at 10,561,648. The Roman Catholics re- 
port 6,905 priests, 7,663 congregations, and 6,800,000 
souls. 


Rev. WiLuiAM P. TILDEN, one of the most be- 
loved and venerated ministers in our body, who has 
been preaching at Meadville for two seasons, to the 
delight of church and Divinity School, has just 
taken his departure for the East, it is feared not to 
return west again. 


Tue Ohio legislature at its last session enacted a 
law prohibiting the sale of liquor within 1,200 feet of 
asylums for the insane or for idiots. Now if this 
same legislature will only enact another law, pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor within 1,200 feet of the 
abodes of sane and rational people! 


Mr. GeorGeE C. MILN, formerly a member of our 
ministerial fraternity, closed a long dramatic season 
of thirty-eight weeks on the 6th instant, at Cleve- 
land. During that time he has traveled fifteen 
thousand miles, playing seven or eight times each 
week—never, however, on Sunday evening. 


WE have just lost by death three of our well-known 
Unitarian ministers, one on this side the sea: Rev. Ed- 
win J. Gerry, for twenty-five years pastor of the Han- 
over Street Chapel Mission in Boston; and twoin Eng- 
land—viz: Rev. Charles Wicksteed, for many years 
pastor in Liverpool and Leeds, and Rev. E. M. Geld- 
art, lately settled in Croydon. 


Mr. Moopy announces that a radical change has 
taken place within a few years past in his view of the 
doctrine of the Atonement.. Formerly he regarded 
Christ’s death as having taken place “‘to satisfy 
God’s justice!” now he regards it as “‘ an expression 
of God’s love.” This is a vast advance. Many Uni- 
tarians could join hands with him here. 


Many Adventists in the interior of Maine have 
been for some time believing that Christ was to come 
on the 29th of April, and the world end at that date. 
Some went so far as to prepare their “‘ ascension 
robes,” and pass the entire day with their robes on. 
But morning passed on to noon, and noon to after- 
noon, and afternoon to night, and Christ did not 
appear. How hard does superstition die! 


Pror. ©. OC. Everett, Dean of the Harvard Di- 
vinity school, publishes the following announcement: 
For the year 1885-86 two Resident Fellowships of 
five baadeal dollars each, will be assigned to gradu- 


) 


ates of theological schools, who intend to enter the 
Christian ministry. Candidates must present cer- 
tificates of ability and character, and also specimens 
of their work. Applications must be made to the 
Dean before June 1, 1885. 


Says Rev. Brooke HERrorp: ‘* While the women 
of this country are as a class turning their minds 
earnestly to self-culture, the same cannot be said of 
the men—at least certainly it cannot in these West- 
ern cities. It makes me rather sad to see the genera- 
tion of average young men who are growing up to 
be, a quarter of a century hence, the American 
nation—to see the rarity of any attempt to carry on 
their education after they leave school, the absence 
of any taste for reading, the gradual growth of 
an incapacity for reading anything but the news- 
paper.” 


A Carpet KNiGutT, by Harford Fleming, pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, is one of 
the better type of society novels, dealing, that is, 
with the doings and fortunes of happily circum- 
stanced, relaek and cultivated people, moving in the 
upper strata of New York and Philadelphia society. 
The book is pleasingly devoid of many of the affec- 
tations, both of style and sentiment, which charac- 
terize many such writings. ‘There isa true and earn- 
est man for hero, a good-hearted, sensible girl for 
heroine, and a number of other intelligent, kindly 
disposed eg 188 whose mingled destinies are woven 
into avery pleasant tale, worth the telling. Ww. 


In the center of the south transcript of West- 
minster Abbey Sem Poets’ Corner) is an inscription 
upon a stone slab in the floor, over which there is 
a constant tread of feet. It reads, ‘‘ Charles Dickens, 
born February 7, 1812; died, June 9, 1870.” Four- 
teen years have passed since the graver’s tool made 
the simple record, but fresh flowers are still placed 
there. ‘‘ Beautiful” do you say? Yes. ‘* Won- 
derful?” No. Charles Dickens scattered too many 
blossoms of love and tenderness and charity in the 
hearts of his fellow men for them to forget to carry 
flowers to deck his resting place. ‘‘Give and it 
shall be given unto you; good measure, pressed down, 
shaken together, running over, shall hay give into 
your bosom.” 


As another evidence that the Episcopal church 
of this country is beginning to take hold with great 
vigor of the practical social and religious questions 
of our day, we are informed that the coming “ Mis- 
sion” which that body is preparing for in New York 
is to give its attention almost exclusively to the fol- 
lowing stirring subjects: 1. The evil resulting from 
making distinctions of accommodation "between the 
rich and the poor in the churches. 2. The lack of 
personal spiritual ministry to the rich. 3. The keep- 
ing of stores open late on Saturday nights, and the 
lack of Saturday half-holidays for the working 
masses. 4. The wrongs inflicted by the employer 
upon the employé. 5. The overweening desire for 
wealth, which results in the manifold evils of un- 
scrupulous competition, overwork and underpay, 
and mutual discontent between the employer and the 
employé. 
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Announcements. 


The Subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per 
annum, payable in advance. Single copies 5 
cents. 

The date on the address label indicates the 
time to which the subscription is paid. 

Remittances are acknowledged by chang- 
ing this date. No written receipts are sent 
unless requested. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expir- 
ation of their subscriptions and sendin their 


renewal without waiting forabill. Nopaper 
discontinued without an express order and 
payment of all arrearages. 

Contracts for Advertising in UNITY can be 
made by applying to Edwin Alden & Bro., 
Fifth and Vine streets, Cincinnati, or 140 Nas- 
sau street, New York City. Rate per line 8 
cents. Electrotypes must be on metal. 
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CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


— UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


Cor. Monroe and Laflin sts. 

Minister, Rev. James Vila Blake.—Residence, 
20844 Warren ave. 

Sunday, May 17, the pastor, J. V. Blake, will 
preach at 10:45 morning; Sunday-school at 9:15 
morning. 


LL SOULS CHURCH. 


In Oakland Hall, corner Oakwood Boulevard 
and Ellis ave. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones, minister. Residence, 
200% Thirty-seventh street. Services 10:45 a.M.; 
Sunday school, 9:30 A.M. 

Sunday, May 17, the pastor will speak on 
“The New Problem in Church Architecture, 
or The Coming Church Building.” Plans and 
diagrams of the building proposed for this so- 
ciety will be exhibited and explained at the 
close of the sermon. 

Friday, May 22, 4:30 P.M., Sunday-school 
teachers’ meeting at the pastor’s study. 


Deda OF THE MESSIAH. 


Cor. Michigan ave. and Twenty-third st. 

Minister, Rev. David Utter. — Residence, 13 
Twenty-second street. 

Sunday, May 10, sermon by the pastor; sub- 
ject, ** Keep Thy Heart.”’ 


NITY CHURCH. 


Cor. Dearborn ave. and Walton place. 

Minister, Kev. George Batchelor. Residence, 
24 Wisconsin st. 

Sunday, May 17, services at 10:454.M., preach- 
ing by Rev. W. C. Gannett; Sunday-school at 
12:10 P M. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


NITY CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT for May 1 
contains a sermon by Kev. Stopford 
Brooke, of London—subject: ** The City of the 
Soul.” Extra copies can be supplied at {cents 
each or $2.50 per hundred, post-paid. Address 
this office. 


Porc HILL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
wueperee for College. Science, Art, Music. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Established 
in 1869, JAS. C. PARSONS, Principal. 


D. LOTHROP & CO’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF CHINA. 


By ROBERT K. DOUGLASS. 


Until this book appeared, a thoroughly good 
one-volume history of the “‘Walled Kingdom” 
for popular use was not to be had. We have here 
an authentic, scholarly and most interesting 
summary of Chinese history from the earliest 
period to the present time. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 


WIDE AWAKE, VOLUME T. 


Including Charles Egbert Craddock’s serial 
story, ““Down the Ravine,” with other serials 
by famous authors, and nearly three hundred 
original illustrations by celebrated artists. 
Plain cloth binding, $1.75; extra binding, covers 
stamped in colors and gold, $2.25. 


STORIES FROM THE PANSY. 
Most acceptable books for Sunday-school 


libraries. Second series, fully illustrated, six 
volumes in a neat box, the set, $1.80. 
IN THE WOODS AND OUT. 
By PANSY. 12mo, $1.00. 
Admirably suited to the needs of young folks 


who wish to read, or have read to them, the 
choicest of short tales. 


HOW SUCCESS IS WON. 
(Little biographies. Third series) By SARAH 
K. Bouton. Price $1.00. 

This is the best of the recent books of its 
class. Its “successful men” are eminent Amer- 
icans. A portraitaccompanies each biography. 

INTERRUPTED. 
By PANSY. Extra cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 

Has all the charm of her earlier works, with 
riper experience. 


COULDN’T BE BOUGHT. 


By FAYE HUNTINGTON. 
Has genuine excellence in manner and senti- 
ment. 16mo0, cloth, illustrated, 75 cents. 
BACCALAUREATE SERMONS. 
By Rev. A. P. PEABOpy, D.D. LL.D. 
Addresses delivered before the graduating 
classes of Harvard, and models of pulpit ora- 
tory. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


30 & 32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Mary W. Tileston’s Selections. 


Quiet Hours. A Collection of Poems. 
Square l6mo. First and Second Series, 
each. , : ; . . $1.00 

Sursum Corda. Hymns of Comfort. I6mo_ 1.25 


The Blessed Life. Favorite Hymns. Square 
18mo.. P ; ; . 1.00 
Classic Heroic Ballads. 16mo . yp 
Daily Strength for age Needs: Selec- 
tions for every day inthe year. I6mo . 1.00 
WISDOM SERIES. 
Issued in handsome pocket volumes. 18mo. Flex- 
ible covers, red edges. 
Selections from the Apocrypha . $0.50 
The Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach: 
or, Ecclesiasticus ‘ ; a 
Selections from the Thoughts of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus . .an 
Selections from the Imitation of Christ . .50 
Sunshine in the Soul. First Series and 
Second Series, each . : ' , —— 
Selections from Epictetus . ; ae 
The Life and History of the Rev. Doctor 
John Tauler , ay at a 
Selections from Fénelon . , : a 
Socrates. The Apology andCrito of Plato .50 
” The Pheedo of Plato . ¢ 
The above in six volumes, complete, ina 
box. This edition contains the entire 
series as far as published, including 
“Sunshine inthe Soul.’”’ Fortheset . $4.50 
Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


St 


STERLING BOOKS 


OF RELIGION. 


STARR KING. 


Christianity and Humanity. 22 Sermons. 
With a fine Steel Portrait, and a Memoir (s) 
pages) by E. P. WHIPPLE. 12mo, $2.00; half 
calf, $4.09. 

Substance and Show, and Other’ Lectures. 
With an Introduction by E. P. WHIPPLE. 
12mo, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Zon, “708s Religions. 8vo, cloth, $3.00; half 
calf, $5.50. 

“A great body of valuable and not generally 
or easily accessible information.”—The Nation 
(New York). 


Ten Great Religions. 
$3.00: half calf, $5.50. 
“His rare learning, clear style, and the sys- 

tematic conciseness with which he abridges a 

vast amount of material are apparent to every 

one.”’— Bibliotheca Sacra. 
“Every page is full of interest.’’—Christian 

Life (London). 


Common Sense in Religion. 12mo. $2.00 

Memorial and Bi phical Sketches. In- 
cluding Gov. Andrew, Sumner, Channing, 
Parker, Dr. Howe, Dr. Gannett, Dr. Susan 
Dimmock, and others. 12mo. $2.00. 


PROF. J. LEWIS DIMAN. 


The Theistic Argument as affected by Re- 
cent Theories. Edited by Prof. GEORGE 
P. Fisner, of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00. 

Orations and Essays with Selected Parish 
Sermons. A Memorial Volume. Witha Por- 
trait. 8vo. $2.50. 


WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 


Euthanasy; or, Happy Talk toward the 
End of Life. New edition. 12mo, gilt top. 


$2.00. 
” SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Oriental Religions. 1. India. 8vo, 42 pages. 
5.00. 2. China. 8vo, 1,000 pages. $5.00. 3. 
’ersia. 8vo, 800 pages. $5.00. 


ELISHA MULFORD. 


The Republic of God. 8vo. $2.00. | 

“This is a unique work, and devotes to the 
great topics of theology a kind of thinking of 
which we have had little in English literature 
and need much.”’—The Independent. 


T. T. MUNGER. 


The Freedom of Faith. $1.00. 

“The very essence of the gospel is here: no 
recious element is wanting; and the insight of 
aith, and the purity of sentiment, and the 
heroism of purpose that shine from every 
chapter of this noble book will commend them- 
selves to ingenuous and devout men of all 
creeds.”’—The Century, August, 1883. 


HYMNS OF THE AGES. 


First, Second, and Third Series. $1.50 each; half 
calf, the set, $9.00; morocco, $12.00, 


PRAYERS OF THE AGES, 


l vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


Part Il. 8vo, cloth, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
CHICAGO PRICES Se 20°to a0 


per cent, less than those prevailing in other West- 
ern towns. You can save the difference in price 
on allnew and standard books, by ordering direct 
from us. Send postal for free catalogues. The 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Colegrove Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Lo 2 iy ip al 


Just Ready: 


NITY 
Sones 
RESUNE. 


A NEW VOLUMIE OF POEMIS, 


>— > = 


James Vila Blake, Alice Williams Brother- 
ton, Edwin G. Brown, Benjamin R. Bul- 
keley, Fanny Driscoll, Samuel Baxter Foster, 

° Abbie M. Gannett, William C. Gannett, Ella 
A. Giles, Florence Tyng Griswold, Hattie 
Tyng Griswold, Frederick L. Hosmer, Lily 
A. Long, William 8. Lord, Miss J. E. 
McCaine, Emma Endicott Marean, Mary 
W. Plummer, Mrs. E. C. Potter, Minnie 
5. Savage, J. N. Sprigg, Ella F. Stevens, 
Jabez T. Sunderland, Harriet S. Tolman, 
John Tunis, James H. West, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Celia P. Woolley. 


SEE NOTICE ON PAGE 107 


OF THIS ISSUE. 


The book contains 159 pages, including 
75 poems by 27 authors. It is handsomely 
bound in flexible cloth, with gilt top; is 
printed on heavy paper with wide margins. 


PRICE, $1.25. 


Sent post paid on receipt of price by 


The Golegrove Book Co., 


135 Wabash Avenue, 


CHIGAGO. 


——_ 
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“UNITY MISSION TRACTS. 


FOR SALE AT UNITY OFFICE, 135 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


10 COPIES, 25 CENTS. SPECIAL RATES FOR LARGE ORDERS. 


(No DisCcOUNT ON NUMBERS EXCEPTED BELOW.) 


EACH, 5 CENTS: 


feeling of Trust,—never trust so strong as that 
of Science to-day. (2) As a system of Be- 
liefs,—the common beliefs of Christendom 
contrasted with those greatening in the mind 


No. 1. Natural Religion. By J. V. Blake. 
A somewhat detailed statement of the Faiths 
of Reason. The thought is that Science re- 
veals ‘‘the glory of a Father;”’ that History 


shows ‘‘God working by great far-reaching of to-day. 
laws of inspiration; that Jesus, because a ,, . el 
man, shows * the possibility of a divine man- No pm img s “Divinity School Ad 


hood for all men: that **‘ no other book is so 


grand as the Bible, and none so full of pit- “The true Christianity ,—a faith like Christ's 


in the infinitude of man.’ “The sentiment 


faulls.”’ te 
in ie : é at of virtue isthe essence of all religion.” There 
No. 2. The Religion of Jesus, By H. M. Sim- is no better entrance into Emerson than 


mons. 
A quaint appeal from Christianity to Christ. 
It simply sets the things which Jesus empha- 
sized over against those which the Churches 
emphasize. A good tract for those afraid to 
doubt the usual doctrines. 


No. 3. Unitarianiam as Shown in Western 
Church Covenants, ete. 

This is good for one who wishes to know in 

short space, *‘ what Unitarianism is.” First, 


through this Address. It was delivered in 
1538, and then was rejected by the Unitarian 
builders; to-day it has become the head of 
the corner. 


9. Jesus. By J. Li. Jones. 

(1) The secret of his power. (2) Jesus the 
Hlelper; how he “‘saves’’ men. (3) His re- 
lation to Christianity, and to other great 
religious teachers. 


No s 


a thumb-nail sketch of Unitarian history and No. 10. Missionary Work in Unitarian 
principles. Then several Conference-Lases Churches. By J. T. Sunderland. 


(1) Its need. (2) Conditions of success. (3) 
Practical methods for such work by churches, 
ministers and individual laymen. A tiny 
hand-book embodying many practical sug- 
gestions from one who has tried them. At 
the end a list of publications illustrating the 
Unitarian thought, worship and life,— books, 
tracts, Sunday-school Manuals, ete. 


11. Songs of Faith, Hope, Charity, S € 
to Old Tunes. 

Fifty-one of our best-loved hymnsand eleven 
familiar tunes, showing how the Liberal 
Faith voices itself in worship. On the cover 
a series of Unitarian Affirmations. A five- 
cent hymn-book for Conferences, Missionary 
meetings, young churches, parlor-services, 
ete. (No discount for quantities.) 

. 12. The One Religion. By C.C. Fverett. 
(1) The difference between Religion and Ihe- 
ologies. ** Religion is one, but there are many 
theologies.”’ (2) “This one religious Faith 
affirms the goodness of God and the trust that 
men may putin it for life and for death.’’ At 
the end, poems illustrating the two thoughts. 


and Church-Covenants, to show in that way 
what things are emphasized. And then alist 
of publications illustrating the Unitarian 
thought, worship and life,—books, tracts, 
Sunday -school Manuals, ete. 


No. 4. About Prayer. By several writers. 
Two-page answers to three questions: “* Shall 
we pray ?’’ “What does Prayer do for us?”’ 
“How pray?” At the end a few Songs of 
Trust, 

No. 5. The Power of the Bad. By J. V. Biake. 
Keasons why the bad so often prosper beyond 
the good, 

No. 6. Unitarianism;: Its Story and Its 

Principles. By J.C. Learned. 
First, ics Story from Bible times, through the 
Trinity-growing centuries and the persecu- 
tions of the Reformation, up to the present 
Unitarianism of Englandand America. Then, 
the Principles involved in this long stand for 
Reason in Religion. 
No. 7. The Growth of Faith. By HU. M. Sim- 
Mons, 
Of Faith in both its meanings: 


No. 


(1) As the 


IN PREPARATION. 


No. 13. Responsive Services for Reading No. 15. God, Each subject treated in 
and Singing. fo. 16. Miracles, extracts from several 
In connection with No. 11, to equip the Mis- No.17. The Bible. writers. 

sionary meeting, young churches, parlor, 1 A score or two of 
a oie ete, No. 18. Channing. what in ae of 
0. . The Quiet Moment. Theod ker: these, our four 
A little ** Daily Strength’’ book, arranged for ve. ED. ore Sur - greatest writers, 
one month’s morning readings in home cir- 4% #0. Emerson. may be called his 
ray or by whoever loves “‘a blessing onthe No. 21. Martineau. | “Gospel pass- 

ay.” | ages.”’ 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


" UNITY SHORT TRACTS.” ° 


PusuisHeo sy UNITY, AS ABOVE. 


JUST BEGINNING. 


30 to 60 Cents a Hundred, 


A New Series, 


No. 3. A Book-Shelf of the Liberal Faith. 
By W.C. G. (30cents a hundred.) 
Twenty-four books described, with prices. 
No. 4. The Artof Married Life. By Geo. 8. 
Merriam. (60 cents a hundred.) 
5. Jesus. By 8. J. Barrows. 
(30 cents a hundred.) 


No. 1. Unitarian Affirmations. (60 cents a 
hundred. ) 


Three series. (1) Radical. (2) Middle Ground. 
(3) Conservative. 


No. 2. A Blessing on the Day. By W. C. No. 
Gannett. (60 cents a hundred.) 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 
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UNITY. 


“CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT” TRACTS. 


Price, 5 Cents per Copy; 10 Copies, 25 Cents. 


Why God’s Chosen are a Minority of 
the Minority. By Rev. C. Van Norden, 
of the North Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. ‘‘ Many are 
the wand-bearers, but few are the mys- 
tics; many called, few chosen.” 


This World as a Temple. By Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, minister of Spring 
Garden Unitarian Society, Philadelphia. 
‘*The creeds are too short. We must 
not stop with believing in the Divine 
Sonship of one man who lived and died 
long ago; we must take up and bear on- 
ward the triumphal song of those who 
first caught his spirit; ‘ Beloved, now are 
we the children of God,’ and ‘ The Father 
Himself loveth us.’ Then it will be 
easy for us to accept this world as our 
school, our home and our temple.” 


The Gospel of To-morrow. By Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale. ‘‘The business 
of the Unitarian Church is to unite. It 
is to unite the rich and the poor; to unite 
the native and the foreigner; to unite 
the master and his workman; to unite 
the teacher and his scholar; to unite old 
enemies and make them fast friends; to 
unite jealous rivals and make them help 
each other; to unite the different sects, 
which are and must be, in the great 
heritage of God, so that the voices of 
their song shall rise to Him in har- 
mony.” 


Humanity Uplifted Through Suffer- 
ing. By Rev. David Utter, minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, Chicago. 
‘They imperfectly know God who 
think only of His tender goodness, for- 
getting the travail and pain in which 
wisdom is forever born—the infinite 
sweep of this law, whose severity falls 
like fate, touching with agony those who 
dare to disobey.” 


Earthly Immortality. By Rev. R Heber 
Newton. ‘‘ Every life of sweet souled 
sunny goodness, of patient service, of 
honest, faithful toil for truth, counts for 
its full weight in the momentum of 
humanity’s progress. The little 
leaf drops from the stem, but behind it, 


in the veins, the sap flows somewhat. 


faster, fresher, fuller, 


leaflet's life.” 


The Poetry of Rational Religicn. By 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, minister of 
the Second Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. ‘‘ But it is of 
the first importance that we should make 
our lives picture and poetry, music and 
song, that these should be a sweet and 
solemn harmony.” 


True Wealth. By Rev. A. P. Peabody, 
professor in Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. ‘‘ There is 
not a glimpse of joy in another’s coun- 
tenance that kindles not in you an 
answering joy. There is not in your 
world a happy home that does not make 
your own home the happier. . . . 
Happy, thrice happy, it is for us, that 
we are members of one body, that we do 
sincerely sorrow and rejoice with one 
another, for the balance is immensely 
on the side of joy.” 


The City of the Soul. By Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke, of London, England. ‘‘ The 
city of the soul, wherein God is maker 
and builder, is founded upon loving, true 
and righteous action. What sort of 
action is that? you ask—as if you did 
not know. Every one knows, but all 
do not choose to know.” 


Any of the above mailed, post paid, on receipt of price. 


Address 


CHARLES H. KERR, 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


for that dead | 


UNITY CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT. 


Thesecond year of the “ CourcH DOOR PUL- 
pit’’ began April 1. The series of twenty ser- 
mons will differ from last year’s in two respects. 
Four numbers will be devoted respectively to 


Channing, Parker, Emerson, Martineau, 


giving a score or two of what in each writer 
may be called his ** Gospel Passages.” If onr 
would learn in short space for what the foue 

reat prophets of our Liberal Faith stand, let 
Je read these numbers, and keep them on 
hand to give a friend. 


In three more numbers the subjects 
‘*God,” “Miracles,” ‘“‘ The Bible,” 


will be respectively treated in extracts from 
several writers. Each of these three pamphlets 
will be, as it were, a handful of short liberal 
tracts on its special subject. 


The other thirteen numbers will probably be 
single sermons from as man reachers,— 
preachers ranging in a acy ay t from Liberal 
Orthodoxy to the Society for Ethical Culture ; 
most of them finding a home, therefore, under 
the Unitarian name. So far as those invited 
have been heard from and decided on, the list, 
alphabetically arranged, stands now ; 


Felix Adler, 
C. A. Bartol, 
Stopford Brooke, 
Phillips Brooks, 
John W. Chadwick, 
Rowland Connor, 
Washington Gladden, 


T. W. 2 oe 
John C. Learned, 
Andrew P. Peabody, 
Minot J. Savage, 
John Snyder, 
S. H. Sonnenschein. 


The hope is that our churches, west and east, 
will catch the new church-habit, to regularly 
and freely furnish forth atable or shelf near the 
door with such pamphlets, first for home reading 
and then for lending and mailing, each reader 
becoming his own missionary society for whatever 
he finds worthy. 


Each church that subscribes $25 for a block 
of fifty copies and uses them yates. ow | 
through individual readers, as here suggested, 
besides any good done in its own homes, sends 
out twenty times fifty, or one thousand tracts 
a yeur, to spread the iberal Faith—a little mis- 
ae well worth adding regularly toany church- 

ife. 


Will those who think that such a series of 
twenty pamphlets, as is here descrived, promises 
good pocket and post-office preaching, at once 
send in their subscriptions for the coming year ? 


oe subscription for the year, twenty num- 
rs, 


Block subscriptions for ten or more copies to 
one address, fifty cents each copy. 


Send to C. H. KERR, 


UNITY OFFICE, 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II). 


2:00 P.M., Closing Business Meeting of the 
hg Conference with Election of Offi- 
cers, etc. 


7:30 P.M., Missionary Platform Meeting with 
addresses 3 4 Miss F. L. Roberts, Messrs. 
Judy, C. J. K. Jones, Walkley, the Secre- 
tary of the A.U.A, and others. 
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THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


American Commonwealths. A 
Series of Histories of the repre- 
sentative Commonwealths of the 
United States. Edited by Horace 
E. Scudder. With maps. In 
uniform 16mo volumes, gilt top. 
Virginia. By John Esten Cooke. 
Oregon. By Rev. William Bar- 
rows. Maryland. By William 
Hand Browne. Kentucky. By 
N. 5S. Shaler. 


Browning (Robert). Complete 
Works. New edition. 7 vols., 
uniform, crown 8vo, gilt top..... 
Ferishtah’s Fancies. Uniform 
with the above, or 16mo, uni- 
form with the 15 volume edition 


Bret Harte’s Works. Rearranged, 
with an Introduction and a portrait. 
In 5 volumes, crown. 8vo. 1. 
Poetical Works, and dramatic 
piece Two Men of Sandy Bar, with 
an Introduction by the author, and 
portrait. 2. The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp, and other Stories. 3. 
Tales of the Argonauts and East- 
ern Sketches. 4. Gabriel Conroy. 
5. Stories and Condensed Novels. 
Pe nk coeds 604s 


Clarke (James Freeman). 
Great Religions. Partl. S8vo... 
Ten Great Religions. Part II. 
Comparison of all Religions. 
Vere te Te ere eT rT eT 
Common Sense in Religion. 12mo 
Memorial’ and Biographical 
UE. «50s ec cpacses 
Exotics. Poems, translated by J. 
7... 2 es Bh ‘* Little 
Classic” style. 18mo......... 


Emerson (R. W.) Complete works. 
Riverside edition. With two por- 
traits. Containing papers hither- 
tounpublished. In11 vols. 12mo, 
gilt top. 1. Nature, Addresses, 
and Lectures (formerly known as 
Miscellanies). 2. Essays, first ser- 
ies. 3. Essays, second series. 4. 
Representative Men. 5. English 
Traits. 6. Conduct of Life. 7. 
Society and Solitude. 8. Letters 
and Social Aims. 9. Poems. 10. 
Lectures and Biographical] 
Sketches (a new volume). 11. 
Miscellanies (a new volume). Per 
ie hp teeatiss BSeea teetaer tee 


Per volume...... $1 00 


i35 WABASH AVENUE, CHICACO, 


Offer the following books at the prices named, for cash with order. 


Our 
net 
price. 


9 60 


The same, ‘ Little Classic” edi- 
tion. In 11 volumes, 18mo. 
The arrangement of these vol- 
umes is identical with those of 
the Riverside edition. Per vol. 
os | SB Syerryeer re 


Hawthorne (Nathaniel). Complete 


J 


Mead (Edwin D.). 


Works. New Riverside edition. 
With 11 original etchings, 12 vig- 
nette wood-cuts, and a new por- 
trait. With bibliographical notes 
by George P. Lathrop. 12 vols. 
crown Svo, gilt top. 1. Twice- 
Told Tales. 2. Mosses from an 
Old Manse. 3. The House of the 
Seven Gables, and The Snow- 
Image. 4. The Wonder Book, 
Tanglewood Tales, and Grand- 
father’s Chair. 5. The Scarlet 
Letter, and The Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 6. The Marble Faun. 
7, 6. Our Old Home, and English 
Note Books. 9. American Note 
Books. 10. French and Italian 
Note Books. 11. The Dolliver 
Romance, Fanshawe, Septimius 
Felton, and, in an Appendix, The 
Ancestral Footstep. 12. Tales, 
Sketches, and other Papers. With 
Biographical Sketch by G. P. 
Lathrop, and Indexes. er vol.. 
ee EE ee NS boo <ceecs ateuds 


ames (Henry, Jr.). A Passionate 
Pilgrim and other Tales. 12mo.. 
Transatlantic Sketches. 12mo... 


Roderick Hudson. New edition, 
er 
ee Bee... TBO. occ cced 
The Europeans. 
Confidence. 12mo....... eaten 
The Portrait of a Lady. 12mo.. 

The set, 7 volumes, 12mo...... 
Watch and Ward. ‘* Little 

Classic” style. 18mo......... 


Johnson (Samuel). Oriental Relig- 


ions, and their Relation to Uni- 


versal Religion. 1. India. 8vo.. 
ws ch we da 
ee Woe cu ca cievancecs 


Lectures, Essays, and Sermons. 
With a Memoir by Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, and portrait. Crown 
ON Se OS gb 6.6 0-4000'00 -'00 wennes 


Philosophy of 


GAUEN Os BOS 0 nv ccncccsiwe ses 


Our 
net 
price. 


1 60 
19 20 


SESES SS 


a 


The Story of Avis. 


Mulford (Rev. Elisha). The Na- 
i orneppeere fees) ery re 
The Republic of God. 8vo...... 


Munger’s (Rev. T. T.) On the 


Threshold. 16mo, gilt top...... 
The Freedom of Faith. 16mo, 
SEE UUs b 0 oc cccec fee ye Gh ecces 
Lamps and Paths. 16mo, gilt 
TOD ccdcone ccccccccscccetessse 
Phelps (Elizabeth Stuart). The 
Gates Alar. 1600. ....ssecices 
wg iss the Gates. Nineteenth 
ee 
Men, Women, and Ghosts. 16mo 
Reema Em. IGRAD. occcdccdes: 
The Silent Partner. 16mo...... 


Sealed Orders, and other Stories. 
DE sw adeabe ececa sh seduces 


Poetic Studies. Square 16mo. . 
The Trotty Book. For Young 
Folks. Illustrated. Small 4to 
Trotty’s Wedding Tour, and Story 
Book. Illustrated. Small 4to 


Riverside Aldine Series. 1. Mar- 


jorie Daw, and Other Stories. By 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 2. My 
Summer in a Garden. By Charles 
Dudley Warner. 3. Fireside Trav- 
els. By Jumes Russell Lowell. 
4. The Luck of Roaring Camp, 
and Other Stories. By Bret 
Harte. 16mo, gilt top, per vol... 


Thoreau’s (H.D.) Works. New 


edition. 12mo, gilt top. Wal- 
den; or, Life in the Woods. A 
Week on the Concord and Merri- 
mack Rivers. Excursions in Field 
and Forest, with Biographical 
Sketch by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The Maine Woods. Cape Cod. 
Letters to various Persons, to 
which are added a few Poems. A 
Yankee in Canada, with Anti- 
Slavery and Reform Papers. Early 
Spring in Massachusetts, from the 
Journal of Thoreau, with intro- 
duction by H.G. O. Blake. Sum- 
mer, from the Journal of Thor- 
eau, Edited by H.G.O. Blake. 
ee on. cc sae chee eens 
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x", The above prices are strictly net. 


by mail are especially solicited, and will receive prompt and careful attention. 


If books are to be sent by mail, enough should be added to cover postage, at the rate of 
one cent for each two ounces, The postage on an ordinary 16mo book is about ten cents, and other sizes in proportion. Orders 
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UEL WEIC 3 
ROYAL FSWuit » 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur ty, 
strength and wholesonteness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be soid in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight, 
alum or phosphate powder. Sold only tn cans. 

RoyAL Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall-St., N. Y 
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A RELIEF 


ving elastic 
side sections, 
adapts  itsel 
to the various® 
ositions of the 
cdy in stooping, 
sit & reclin- 
ing. It affords 
great relief and 
comfort to the 
many who find 
ordinary Corsets 
SO eDRA’ The 


t Fiea most Durable, Comfortable, and 
Healthful Corset ever sold for its price. 
Every pair warranted to 
give satisfaction or money returned. 


J. G@ FITZPATRICK & CO., Mfrs,, 
71 Leonard Street, NEW YORE, 


Please mention this paper in orderi 


KANKAKEE 


eee 0 "LE. 


| medication is a certain means of cure. 


The quickest and BEST line from Chicago to La- 
Fayette, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chata- 
nooga, Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta, Charles- 
fon and all points in . 


FLORIDA 


AND THE 
SOUTHEAST. 


For time tables and further particulars address J. C, 
TUCKER, General Northwestern Passenger Agent, 
121 Randolph-st., Chicago, Il}, 


nally. 


with medication. 


A glance at the 
cut will show the 


eases located in the head, by the 
use of Smokes, Douches, Inhalants, 
Snuffs, or medicines taken inter- 


Weak Lu ngs will not inhale 


power to reach the afflicted parts 


A NEW TREATMENT has been 

2. discovered which forces or pumps 

—aaee-~—S—C‘<CO —~ «~Medicated Air into the most re- 
mote passages of the head or lungs. 


—« oe ee ee 


with sufficient 


The AIR Medicator and Injector involves a new Curative Principle for the treatment of the diseases of the Respira- 
tory system; the new principle consists in impregnating Air with the curative properties of medicine; or, in other 
words, in medicating Air and forcing it into the cavities and passages affected. 


Sensible, practical, scientific and certain. 


The Air Medicator and 


Injector can be used at home,is not expensive, and will surely curein 
the most stubborn and painful cases. 


_ T.N. WISE, M.D., Covington, Ky., says: ‘‘ For the cure of Catarrh, Consumption, Asthma, and all 
diseases of the Head, Th oat or Lungs, the Air Medicator and Injector is invaluable, and with proper 


in the home.”’ 
Physicians prescribe medicines for use in it. 


Every physician should have one-in his office; every patient one 


For particulars, address 


MEDICATED AIR REMEDY CO., 36 Arcade, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE INDEX. 


Radical Journal which discusses live issues, and | 


treats every subject with directness and fear- | 


less independence, from the modern liberal point of 
view. 


EDITORS: 


W.J.POTTER. - - 3B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


Among the contributors are: Felix Adler, T. W. 


. Higginson, D. A. Wasson, John W. Chadwick, Mrs. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Moncure DD. Conway, 

George Jacob Holyoake, C. D. B. Mills, W. D. Gun- 

ning, F. E. Abbott, F. M. Holland, Felix L. Oswald, 

— C. Adams, W. Sloane Kennedy and Hudson 
uttle. 

The Index isa paper for those who want a first- 
class radical Free-thought Journal that is abreast 
of the times; that. criticises theories and systems 
boldly, yet endeavors to bring out whatever is good 
and true in them all; that advocates the total sepa- 
ration of Church and State, and equal and exact 
justice for all, irrespective of religious beliefs; that 
aims to foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose in society and in the individual; to substi- 
tute catholicity for bigotry, humanitarianism for 
sectarianism, rational religious thought for dogma- 
tism and ecclesiasticism, and to make the welfare of 
humanity here and now the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


TeRMs: $3,00 per year. Specimen copies sent 
free. Address, and make all orders and drafts pay- 
able to 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, 


44 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


ROOSEVELT: PORTABLE 


PIPE ORGAN. 


We have succeeded after many years of study 
nd experiment in producing a portable GEN- 
VINE PIPE ORGAN which -fills the place 
etween the best reed organ and the church 
pipe) organ. 

As the various pipes are secured in their places 
he instrument requires no setting up, but is at 
mece ready for use when unpacked. 

It can be sold at a moderate advance above the 
rice charged by reliable makers for their better 
‘lass of reed organs, and it is just what has long 
een needed for small Churches, Chapels, Lodges, 
sunday Schools and the Parlor. 


HILBORNE L. ROOSEVELT, 
Manufacturer of Church Organs. 
145-147-149 West 18th St., New York, 
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WKETHER CHOLERA 


Is coming or not every householder should know 
that cleanliness and disinfection are the greatest pre- 
ventives. The principal and surest factor for this 
purpose is 


DREYDOPPEL’S BORAX SOAP, 


a perfect cleansing, bleaching and purifying soa 
making clothes beautifully white and | som § te ehouid 
ve exciusively used in all departments of a house- 
hold. DREYDOPPEL’S SOAP is sold in full 


yound bars only by all wholesale grocers and first- 
class retailers. 


SKIN DISEASES, 


| fetter, Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Sores, Pimples, and 


ll Itching Skin Eruptions, are surely cured and pre- 
vented by the exclusive use of BEESON’S A RO- 
MATIC ALUM SULPHUR SOAP, av ex- 
juisite beautifier of the complexion and toilet 
equisite. 25 cents, by druggists or sent by mail. 
Address Wau. DreyporrveE., M’f'r, 208 North Front 
street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dreycoppel's Disinfecting Powder, 15 cents a large box. 


Evolution z Religion. 


By JOHN FISKE. 


** The Gem of the Addresses ” at the Her- 
bert Spencer Banquet in New York. 


Published in tract form by the Free Religious 
Association. Price 5cts.; sent by mail, 6 cts.; 
ten for 35 cts.; oue hundred for $2.50. Buy it 
for distribution. Address, 

FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 


44 Boylston Street, Boston. 


SAKNES’ 

Patent Foot and Steam Power 
siachinery, Complete outfita 
for Actual Workshop Business. 
Lathes for Wood or Metal. Cir- 
Saws, Scroll Saws, Form- 

ers, Mortisers, Tenoners, etc., 
etc. Machines on trial ifdesired. 


Descriptive Catal and 
Price List Free. ne 


W. F. & JOHN ee ate 
No. 327 Ruby St. 
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WANTED A WOMA 


of sense, energy and respectability for our business in 
locality,middie-aged pref’d. Salary $35 to S50. 
References exchanged. Gay Bros., 14 Barclay St., N.¥- 


samples. TAYLOR Bros,Cleveland,0. 


BIG PA to sell our Rubber Stamps. Send for 


